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Catherine Evamy: My name is Catherine Evamy and the date today is the 10th of December, 
2020. Due to COVID-19 restrictions, I am distance interviewing Christ Church parishioner, 
Patrick Cashion, Pat. This interview is being recorded for the Christ Church archives. It will be 
made available to researchers. You will be given a transcript of the recording and will have the 
opportunity to review it and reconsider any portions of the interview at that time. Is that okay 
with you, Pat? 


Pat Cashion: Sure, that’s fine, Catherine. 


Catherine: Thank you for doing this and taking the time to have this interview. Let's start at the 
beginning and perhaps you could just say something about yourself, where you were born and 
what your early life was like? 


Pat: I was born in Calgary, and I will be 70 in March, so I've lived here in Calgary for almost 70 
years. I was the eldest of six children in a Catholic family. Six children in a Catholic family then 
was a middling number. [chuckles] I went to school with people who were from eight or nine 
children and one of my best schoolmates in junior high and high school was a fellow whose 
father had come from a family of 16 children and his mother from a family of nine. It was a 
different world. 


Over the course of time, my spiritual life has waxed and waned. At a particular point in time, 
when I became engaged to my wife, Meredith, we started going to Christ Church and decided to 
get married there and have been very connected to Christ Church for all the time since then and 
that's nudging 38 years ago. 


It's been a big part of our lives and the way in which we participated has waxed and waned 
somewhat and changed over the years, but each of us has done a lot of different jobs there. I've 
enjoyed that. I think most of all, if I think back on all the communities I've been in over my 
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lifetime, the community that I have remained most connected to by far is the Christ Church 
community. 


I've done a lot of volunteer work, in all kinds of different organizations and met a lot of 
wonderful people, some of whom I'm still in contact with, some of whom I'm in contact with 
only rarely, some not at all. I think the nature of the Christ Church organization and the nature of 
its populous have caused me and Meredith to stick with it and maintain those relationships. 
There's a modest number of people that I try to keep in touch with once in a while, even during 
COVID time, through calls like this or notes or telephone calls or whatever. I was out for a walk 
with another Christ Church parishioner just three days ago. It really has been a very important 
part of our community, our social life, and our spiritual life for almost 40 years. 


Catherine: Could you tell me a little bit about your career? 


Pat: Sure. I took a political science degree at the University of Calgary, and had a couple of part- 
time jobs toward the end of that. One of them was with an organization where a board member 
was a partner in one of the medium-sized firms of chartered accountants in Calgary. I was 
finishing up school and so busy with these jobs that I had no further plans. He said, "Well, you 
should really come and talk to our personnel partner." I did. The personnel partner gave me a 
how-to-do-bookkeeping in a box package. I'd never done any accounting or anything else. 


I did that in short order and joined that firm. With one brief interruption, I was there for about 
eight years. I was a partner at the time that I left to go off and try and start a business, which 
didn't work, but then I did some consulting. I've done a lot of management consulting and 
business consulting. Then, roughly 27 years ago, I got itchy feet. What I liked to say to people at 
the time when they said to me, "Why did you leave the consulting business, in which you've 
done well in every sense, and go into this little startup business, which really had no assets and 
no cash flow or anything else." 


I said, "Well, I think it's time to stop pontificating to all my clients about their mistakes and make 
some of my own." The only downside was, that I exceeded my mistake target by about 400%. 
[chuckles] Of course, it's turned out well. It's a miniature public company, Meredith and I 
together owned about 40% of it and are the controlling shareholders. It has been interesting, I 
work with good people, and have a young fellow that I brought along, who's now 38, and who I 
moved in as the plant manager when the previous guy left 16 years ago. 


I've nursed him along without telling him really what I was doing at first and brought him from 
being a millwright who was out with a wrench fixing things in the plant to the point now where 
he's finished his Executive MBA at U of C and is the vice-president and chief operating officer, 
which is another way of saying, that he now does all the work and I don't have to. [chuckles] In a 
nutshell, that's what went on. 


Catherine: Obviously your talents are in the business financial entrepreneurial world and that 
shaped your life. 
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Pat: It has. It has given me certain forms of expertise that I can bring if I'm on a board of a 
volunteer organization. I was the board chair of CUPS for four years. I was the board chair with 
the Alberta College of Art and Design for five years. I've chaired a number of other things. I'm 
currently involved with a group of women who have been educating teachers and women and 
girls in Afghanistan for the last 20 years. I was one of one, and now I'm one of two, men on the 
board. We're kind of honorary women, I think, which I consider to be a big promotion. My career 
has given me a background that I can take to those settings that I think people find useful. 


Catherine: Those are tools of your trade in a way, but the other side is a very spiritual side. The 
fact that your spiritual life resides, if it has a residence [chuckles] in the parish of Christ Church. 
You must've seen a lot of changes happen over time? 


Pat: I have seen a lot of changes; I experienced four or five rectors. Also, I have done a wide 
variety of jobs there, as well. I had a funny conversation with the woman who's a very capable 
treasurer at the moment, Deborah Ambrose, who’s family of course, have gone to Christ Church 
for a very long time. I had been the chair of the board of management for three years, and I'd also 
headed up fundraising for five years. She was new to the job just a couple of years ago and she 
said, “I'd just like to get a few thoughts and that sort of thing.” We had a very nice chat for an 
hour, and as we were getting up to leave, because we're both CPAs or trained as chartered 
accounts (now called CPAs), I said to Deborah, "I do have to confess after we've had this 
conversation, that I'm actually a salesman masquerading as an accountant." 


[laughter] 
Catherine: Well, you're not going to pull the wool over Deborah's eyes. 
Pat: No, not a chance. She's so good at it. 


Catherine: You’ve been involved in many activities at Christ Church, but you've also been in 
the choir? 


Pat: Yes. 
Catherine: Can you tell me a little about that and have you been with the choir in England? 


Pat: I sang on and off in school choirs and that kind of thing for years. It was not in any formal 
choir, I guess, for several decades, as the children grew up and went away, which is what one 
hopes they'll do. We just love to see them coming from their own house and visiting and going 
back. 


[laughter] 


Margie had approached me a couple of times about joining the choir. I just was too busy and 
didn't think I could do it. I joined roughly 12 or 13 years ago. It's been a very enjoyable 
experience, wonderful group of people, singing is wonderful. I'm not anywhere near as 
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accomplished a musician at all as most of the people in the choir, but with a bit of help, I can 
carry the tenor line along with others and it's been wonderful. The choir had done a number of 
tours to England in earlier years before I was there, but we did do one after I'd been in the choir 
two or three years, and we went and we had the good fortune to sing in three different churches. 


The first was Westminster Abbey for two days. The second was in St. Paul's Cathedral for three 
days, covering Sunday services and evensongs and what have you. Then we went to Chichester. 
I'd never been to Chichester before. It's a lovely little spot, and beautiful cathedral. We were there 
for an entire week. We did evensongs and morning stuff and Sunday. It was a wonderful 
experience. 


We did a little mini tour to Victoria a year and a half ago, to perform at the cathedral out there 
where, as you know, our former rector Ansley Tucker is now the dean. That was a lot of fun. We 
did two or three services there as well. 


The whole thing has just been a wonderful experience. Singing really opens the heart. I might be 
tired or grumpy or whatever on the way to choir and I always come home happy. I've really 
missed it during COVID, but as soon as we're done with that, I'll be back at it. 


The choir did all those earlier tours, they sang in cathedrals over much of England. For the trip 
that week that I was on and all the earlier ones, you have to send audition tapes. You have to 
record some of the music that you'd likely sing when you get there and send it to them and they 
don't accept everybody, by any means. They're quite exacting, because many choirs want to 
come to England and do that. 


I think that's a compliment to what Margie has accomplished with the choir, that they were 
always accepted. They were in places like Winchester and Salisbury; they were in a whole series 
of different spots over the years. 


Catherine: Did you mention at one time that you go over quite frequently to London? 


Pat: Yes. In the last 15 years, we've probably been half a dozen times. We always make sure we 
do plays and music. The last time we went, which is over a year and a half ago, we had never 
been to Kew, so we went to Kew and spent the whole day there. That kind of thing. I also have a 
very good friend who's from the Borders in Scotland. In 1982, I had brought him to Canada with 
his wife to join the chartered accounting firm I was with. 


Calgary was very busy. Two years in a row I went and hired three chartered accountants each 
year to come to Calgary and work. It happened that accommodation was so tight, we could only 
get an apartment for one of the two who were arriving on a certain day and so I had the other two 
come stay at my house. Then I went away on a trip, perhaps a week later, and they stayed for 
another couple of weeks till they got into a suite. We became friends. 
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I was able to go and spend two weeks with his parents and his sister at their place outside 
Peebles during the Edinburgh festival in 1982, and then we'd been back to see them a number of 
times. They both passed away. The parents have passed away now, too. 


Catherine: Can you explain a little bit more about all the activities that CUPS is involved with? 


Pat: Sure. CUPS was started about 20 years ago, and ran out of a little office in the Central 
United Church. It was struggling and running out of money. Its objective was to provide some 
modest help for street people in terms of health issues, trying to get off of drugs or alcohol, and 
counselling, and trying to find them some shelter, all the kinds of issues that street people face. It 
was well-intentioned, but they had no management skills. 


I'm not deriding those who were working there, but they just lacked a leadership. Lorraine 
Melchior, who is a Christ Church parishioner, as you know, had headed up the entire nursing 
section at the Foothills Hospital, retired, got interested in this. It wasn't very long before the 
board said, "How would you like to come and be an executive director?" Then Lorraine, being 
Lorraine, was able to draw people to help in various ways. 


Under her aegis, CUPS grew to a sizeable operation, had its own building, and had one or more 
doctors on location at all times, nurses, counselling, a big expansion of and a more 
professionalized approach to, some of those services that I mentioned earlier. While I was the 
chair, and not due mostly to me, but rather to Lorraine and another woman who was a Christ 
Church parishioner at the time, they were able to raise enough money to buy a building on 11th 
Avenue, which still serves its purpose. 


It's called the One World Child Development Center and it really is for children of the people 
who might use CUPS services in one form or another. Many of the children are Aboriginal so 
there's a clear focus on their needs, and continues to run in CUPS. The main part of CUPS has 
since moved to another building, run by the woman who was Lorraine's second-in-command and 
is a good friend of mine. They continue to do work for the marginalized in Calgary, principally in 
the center of the city, but otherwise as well. Does that answer your question? 


Catherine: Yes, it gives an overview. I was going to ask about the connection with the 
Indigenous who are in Calgary; are these young people mainly? 


Pat: Yes. When I’d go to meetings there and stopped and talked to people in the front lobby in 
the old building, quite a number of them were Aboriginals. Some of them are of a considerable 
age, lots of 20s and 30s and 40s, as well. Then of course, in the school, it would be the parents of 
the children who are at the school and the children themselves. It really ran the gamut. 


Under Lorraine's leadership and the subsequent leadership of Carlene Donnelly, who was her 
second-in-command, they've developed a lot of understanding of the real issues, such as shelter, 
for example. There were people who might have had a job that would allow them to pay a rent, 
but they couldn't come up with the damage deposit to get into a suite. We had a program where 
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they would be either given or lent the damage deposits, and they would pay it back slowly, or 
whatever. That's just one example. 


It was very practical stuff. You really had to understand, or try to in a limited way as much as one 
can, not being in the circumstance, the issues of the Aboriginal population, if we're going to try 
to help them. CUPS has had a very strong track record in doing that. Once again, when I was the 
chair of the board, Lorraine was the director, but we had at least two other Christ Church 
members on the board. I recall John Ramsay, in particular. Susan McWilliams was the one who 
raised most of the money for the child center. Christ Church was really central to the 
development of that social service. 


On a somewhat related note, I shared overnight monitoring duties with another parishioner for 
quite some as part of the original Inn From The Cold initiative set up by churches in Calgary. 


Catherine: This speaks to the idea that the church and the parish nurture one's beliefs, then you 
go out into the community and participate in different organizations. Your practical skills helped 
address the problem. I think it's very important to identify these activities that parishioners have 
done. 


Pat: In other organizations that I wasn't involved with but was aware of, or friends were 
involved with, it was certainly noticeable that in many cases one or two or three or four Christ 
Church parishioners’ names would pop up. 


Catherine: What other organizations did you have very close contact with? 


Pat: As I mentioned, I was the chair of the board of the Alberta College of Art and Design for 
five years and I had been on the board for a couple of years before that. That was a very 
enjoyable experience, as well. There are always challenges; otherwise, you wouldn't need a 
board of directors, but it really taught me a lot about the place of artistic expression in society. I 
was there for five convocations, so I had to get up and make a speech and I really learned, 
because I talked to the students a lot and had to answer their instructors. I learned so many things 
that I wouldn't have learned in a lifetime had I not done that particular job, about how artists see 
the world, how they see their role. I said to them in one of those speeches during the 
convocations, "You're all graduating today, but now you get your real job which is to go out and 
tell us who we are." That's one of the jobs of the artists, I think, is to tell us who we are, and you 
could see some of those graduates sit up in their chairs and think “That's interesting.” There were 
parents there, and some of the parents hadn't really thought of it that way. That was an insight 
that I learned from one of the students, I didn't make this up, so it was a very enriching 
experience. 


For five years I chaired a group, which was composed of almost all of the major and some of the 
minor senior's service organizations in Calgary. There were two big accomplishments in that 
timeframe. One was to get them all talking to each other on a regular basis, because they do all 
compete for funds from the same sources; the province, and the city, and so on are their sources 
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of funding and they had to get over that hurdle. They really needed somebody who was an 
experienced chair, which is one of my very short list of skills. We achieved that. 


We also worked with the City of Calgary at the time and had seminal input into the development 
of the new senior's plan for Calgary, and it was initiated about five years ago now. These people 
would talk about what they dealt with there, the hoarding issues and the illness issues and the 
dementia issues and all kinds of things that these people dealt with all day, every day, and their 
staff dealt with. It was a wonderful education for me. 


I was able to add some value by just keeping them all together and saying, "Well, maybe we 
should listen to so and so’s point,” and you just keep molding it so the organization would 
provide leadership, rather than just either a get-together or let it fall apart, for lack of cohesion. 


Catherine: These are very crucial skills and they're not always identified clearly. You've 
articulated it, but the fact of being able to be a good leader, and bring people together because 
you both learn and teach at the same time is a very important step to move matters forward. 


Pat: I was a warden at the church for four years in the late 1980s, early 1990s and then the 
equivalent, I was the chair of the board of management for three years a couple of years after 
Ansley got there, probably in 2007, '08, ’09. 


I had been a warden earlier on and I'd also been the chair of the fundraising for four or five years, 
so that's pretty central. In all these boards I've been on or many of which I've had a leadership 
role, my biggest learning was that the best leadership was when nobody realized you were 
leading. 


Catherine: Leading from behind, is that what it's called? 


Pat: Yes, that's a good way to put it. You see: a little bit of fractiousness going on over here — 
let's deal with that. Let's get these people back together and work out common ground between 
those people and the other people, who are having a conflict over something, and you're not 
always successful. But if you can do all that, and be relatively unobtrusive, I think that's the 
biggest contribution that a leader in these volunteer situations can make. 


Catherine: When you look back over your time in Christ Church, and all the things you've done, 
what do you think has given you the greatest satisfaction? 


Pat: I really enjoyed working with Ansley; she was superb to work with and when I was a 
warden the first time and Herbert O'Driscoll was there, I enjoyed very much working with Herb 
and Richard and Kathy. We did a lot of important stuff. It was invigorating to work with Ansley 
because she went day and night, and was never short of new and very worthwhile ideas. Not in a 
scattered way; she was very, very disciplined and she had a to-do list every day and she just went 
through that list for as long as it took to make sure everything got done. 
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She started the to-do list the night before and probably added some more things on in the 
morning and then she just got it all done. Her ability to go from subject to subject, and one kind 
of initiative and then 15 minutes later talk about something completely unrelated and different, 
was exceptional. That was the time in my time at Christ Church when I was basically the same 
age as the rector, which I think is an important time, as well. You're both at a relatively similar 
life stage. Ansley is two years younger than I am, so we're very close in age. There was a 
commonality of stage of life that you're both coming across some of the same realizations and 
learnings as you work on this stuff together. 


Catherine: Ansley was highly organized, and very perceptive, and got to the nub of the matter, 
which is always a relief instead of people wandering around on the edges. 


How has your faith been modelled to the younger generation, given the circumstances in their 
lives at the moment? 


Pat: I'm not afraid to talk about spirituality; many people are. I think it's great to talk about it. I 
think you show it largely by what you do, the way you act in certain circumstances. I think you 
show it by helping to encourage and ensure support time-wise or financially or whatever, things 
like the the Sunday school or other activities for people who are younger. 


I think it's important to develop relationships with younger people. I've always found people 
younger than I to be interesting. I've made a real effort to single people out in the congregation 
and develop personal relationships with them. 


Often those lead to conversations about important life stuff, but also spiritual insights. I 
mentioned walking with a guy who's almost 20 years younger than I am just a couple of days 
ago, and we were able to talk about some difficult stuff because we built this relationship based 
on a common understanding of spiritual values. Not in any complicated ultra-religious way, but 
spiritual values. 


Catherine: You still have very young grandchildren. 
Pat: Yes. 


Catherine: It's just interesting to know how we as grandparents at different stages are talking 
and modelling our faith to these kids who live on a different planet to when I grew up. 


Pat: It is a different planet. Yes, it is. We have five grandchildren, two of whom are the children 
of our oldest daughter, who lived in Vancouver. She had the kids, we saw them very regularly out 
there. She was then in New York City for three years where we saw them quite regularly. She has 
now been hired away from Calvin Klein by Nike and lives in Portland, Oregon. We have seen 
them relatively little this past year because of COVID. I'm hoping to change that reasonably 
soon. 
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I think there's not a lot of express religiosity or openly discussed spirituality there, but I think 
we've communicated. Both Meredith and I think we have communicated our values to those 
children, and continue to do so when we FaceTime with them. I'm confident that reasonably soon 
we'll get some in-person time with them. The last time was August. 


Our second child I'll speak about in a moment. Our third child and his wife have one on the way. 
I think she’s about 24 weeks now. 


Then, the youngest is married and they've just bought their first house, moved to Victoria. I 
expect there'll be some grandchildren there. 


Going back to the second child, Dan, and his wife, Kelly. Dan rarely darkens the door, but Kelly 
has come to Christ Church, pretty nearly every Sunday until we had to close, with the first one 
and then two, and then three little kids in tow. As I say, virtually every Sunday and buys into the 
whole thing. Those kids are having that exposure and they're doing their particular level of 
Sunday school or junior Sunday school or whatever it is and they seem to like it. I think we're 
very pleased that they are doing that. 


I remember I was asked to work on a particular committee when I was maybe 25 or 28, when I 
was still in the chartered accountancy business, of the Catholic Diocese to raise funds or 
whatever it was. I talked to the chair who was a very successful and experienced insurance guy 
in Calgary. His name happened to be Pat. I said, "You know Pat, I'm just not into this all right 
now." He said, "Come and talk to me in 15 years." I think for many people there's the going away 
and coming back process to a more mature version of spiritual practice and spiritual experience. I 
think for many people that's just part of the process, but if they have that foundation, as Kelly's 
kids do, they have something to come back to. 


One of the things that concerns me is that that's fairly uncommon these days. We do have, 
fortunately in recent times, an increasing number of young children to a modest extent, but 
nothing like what we had when I was a child or when you were a child. I'm wondering what 
they'll do, because they won't have something to come back to. They'll have to find something. 
The world's changing. I don't know what that looks like, but it is a different experience and a 
different background. 


Catherine: How many parishes will be able to remain viable? 
Pat: Viable, that's the issue. 


Catherine: That's been an issue for 30 years in the diocese. More so after COVID. I'm sure there 
will be a reckoning, one way or another. 


Pat: It could be positive, too. You never know. This is like the bubonic plague of our day. We 
just happened to be fortunate enough that while people are dying, it's nothing like the numbers 
who died in Europe and elsewhere in the 1400, 1500, 1600s where as much as half the 
population was wiped out in one of those outbreaks. We're so connected and we're so used to 
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getting on airplanes and buses and cars and going places, and doing things and taking our kids to 
lessons and all that. Almost all of that is out the window. Other than trips to the grocery store and 
maybe off the Chinook Centre to buy masks, and trying to avoid everybody to buy a Christmas 
present for a relative. 


There could be a very positive bounce back for at least some spiritual communities as people say, 
"Oh man, I'm so glad we're out of this. I need to go and find someplace to rejoice about that and 
to think.” People are doing a lot of reflection. 


I think one of the possible opportunities for spiritual communities coming out of COVID will be 
to provide a place for that reflection, once we're able to go back and join each other in the pews, 
as it were. I may be wrong, but I think we'll see something very different and unexpected come 
out of this when we get past the physical health part. 


Catherine: What do you think are some of the most important characteristics of, or how would 
you describe the congregation of, Christ Church? 


Pat: I would say the interpersonal connections are both the warp and weft of keeping it all 
together as a tapestry. I think those interpersonal connections are absolutely critical. Rectors 
come and go and some people like some rectors and some of the people like other ones, and 
there have been people who have gone away because of a rector they weren't happy with. 
Sometimes they come back, sometimes they don't. 


We talked about Drina Barton and Deborah Ambrose, her daughter, who is now the treasurer, and 
Drina and Dez were there for decades and decades. I got to know Drina much better in more 
recent years. When I would walk down the aisle after going for communion in the choir, I would 
often stop and have a word with Drina or wave at her or wink at her or something, and she would 
do the same, and that's just one little example. Then after Des passed away, I ran into her on the 
street, early last year when we were still going to church and had a little conversation. 


Some of those are limited and brief and only occasional, some of them are very intensive and 
everything in between. Those interpersonal connections are built on some set of underlying 
values, which is the second part of my answer. It is important to come here and think about the 
things you think about in church once a week. It is important to have these kinds of relationships. 
It's important to support each other through the thick and thin, but we're still back to the personal 
relationships, which builds a common sense of values, as well as the bonds. 


Catherine: Maybe another characteristic is the outreach that we do as we spoke about earlier, 
and outreach takes many forms. 


Pat: Yes. It's not all formal by the parish. When you're going to do something, I go and do 
something, Mrs. Smith from the parish goes and does something somewhere, because she sits on 
a board or chairs a board or volunteers at a food bank, whatever it is. It doesn't all have to be a 
formal work directed by the parish. 
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Catherine: It's a sense of responsibility, and fostered and matured in the parish and people go 
out from there? 


Pat: Yes. They look after someone besides themselves. 


Catherine: We've covered quite a lot of ground Pat, is there anything else that you have in your 
mind, you'd like to chat about and record? 


Pat: think humans like and need community. I think that the parish builds that through music, 
through a sense of camaraderie and connection with people in the church, and through the ability 
to attract and retain good clergy over the years. 


I think the ability to ride out financial storms, in terms of continued motivation, and also 
financially; sometimes people have stepped up and bailed us out when we needed to. All those 
elements of community are really the essence of what's going on there. 


In one of my times as a warden, somebody was talking about the reason why people were there. I 
said, "I think, if there are 200 people in the pews this Sunday morning, I think there are 200 
different reasons for being in the church," but they all work together. It's okay. Everybody brings 
their own reason for being there. There's certainly some commonality in what those reasons are, 
but I think the fact that we're allowed to have our own reasons is important. 


I feel one of the upsides of the Anglican approach to life and having spent years as an ardent 
Catholic as a young person, is that it is a community where everyone's beliefs, everyone's take on 
spirituality, everyone's reasons for being there are honoured by pretty much everyone else. I 
think that is the central brilliance of what goes on, certainly at Christ Church. 


Catherine: Well, I think that's a very positive note to end on, Pat. I think that's insightful and it 
rings true for me, too. Thank you very much for your time. 


Pat: Well, thank you so much. It was a great pleasure, Catherine. You've done a lovely job of 
this. I appreciate you doing all this work. 


Catherine: Well, thank you. It's a pleasure for me too. 
Pat: Bye, bye. Nice to see you. 


Catherine: Bye. 
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